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to take advantage of the consternation of the Romans, and fall at once on
their fleet, which was utterly unprepared, they might have destroyed it;
but they contented themselves with a bravado and then returned to port.
On the third day the two fleets engaged from morn till eve with various
success. The small vessels of the enemy annoyed the Romans very much
in the aation; but in the retreat they got ahead of their own ships, and
blocking up the mouth of the harbour, obliged them to range themselves
along a quay which had been made without the walls for the landing of
goods, whither the Roman ships followed them and did them much mischief.
During the night they got into port, but in the morning Scipio resolved to
try to effect a lodgment on the quay which was so close to the harbour.
He assailed the works that were on it with rams, and threw down a part of
them; but in the night the Carthaginians came, some swimming, some wad-
ing through the water, having combustibles with them, to which they set
fire when near the machines, and thus burned them. They then repaired the
works; but Scipio finally succeeded in fixing a corps of four thousand men
on the quay.

During the winter Scipio took by storm the Punic camp before Nepheris,
and that town surrendered after a siege of twenty-two days. As it was
from Nepheris that Carthage received almost the whole of its supplies, they
now failed, and famine was severely felt.c

APPIAN'S ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTION OP CARTHAGE
As soon as spring came on, Scipio assaulted the citadel called Byrsa and
the gate called Cothon at the same time, which caused Hasdrubal to set on
fire that part of the gate which was square; but whilst he expected Scipio
should make a new attempt on that side, and stood firm with the inhabitants,
Lselius mounted privately by the other side of the gate which was of a round
figure, and making himself master of it, the shouts of those that were already
got up so dismayed the enemies that the other soldiers now contemning the
besieged, and having filled all the places difficult to pass with beams, en-
gines, and planks, they leaped in on all sides in spite of all the resistance
of the guards oppressed with hunger and lost to all courage; Scipio thus
possessed of the wall that encompassed the gate called Cothon, got thence
into the great place of the city which was nigh unto it, where night coming
on, and not suffering him to go farther, he kept there in arms with those
soldiers he had with him, and as soon as day broke, caused four thousand
fresh men to come thither, who being got into Apollo's temple, plundered
his statue which was all of gold, and all the inside of the temple, which was
covered with plates of gold of a thousand talents' weight. They cut in
pieces the plates with their swords, do what their captains could to hinder
them, till such time" as having got what they could they pursued their
enterprise.
Meanwhile Scipio's chief design was against the place called Byrsa, for
that was the strongest of all the city, and a world of people were retreated
thither. The way from the great place thither was up hill through three
streets, on each side of which there was a continuance of very high houses,
whose upper stories, jetting somewhat over into the street, whole showers of
darts flew from thence upon the Romans, who were constrained before they
passed farther to force the first houses and there post themselves, that from
thence they might drive out those that fought in the neighbouring houses,